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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 741) 
Extracts from E. N.’s Note Book. 


Ninth mo. 24th, 1861. What a striking 
analogy between an unsoiled sheet and an un- 
spotted life! May the remainder of my days 
yield the evidence of purity stamped upon 
the pages of this little book. ‘Thou hast a 
few names even in Sardis, which have not de- 
filed their garments, and they shall walk with 
me in white; for they are worthy.” —Rev. iii. 
4. By an increase of watchfulness may I 
know every thought and feeling brought un- 
der the reign and government of the Prince 
of Peace, so that I may be found worthy to 
beclothed with the raiment of the “ pure in 
heart.” 

Twelfth mo. 14th. Many and varied have 
been the exercises of my mind since penning the 
above. During my late visit to Bucks Quar- 
ter, what cause had I for thankfulness! Sure- 
ly He who promised to go before and open 
the way, has been graciously pleased to pros- 

r the embassy! And what nowshall I ren- 
ae unto Him but the residue of my days! 
Oh Thou who knowest the desire for an in- 
crease of that which alone can insure an ac- 
ceptance with Thee, be pleased to keep the 
eye uplifted, that through all a watch may be 
maintained! And, oh Father! not only 
create in me a “clean heart” and “renew a 
right spirit,” but give me strength to bear, 
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and fortitude to suffer all that Thou seest meet 


for me to endure! Let not thine hand spare 
nor thine eye pity, until judgement is brought 
forth unto victory, and my measure of i. 
ing is filled.” 

ourth mo. 6th, 1862. “Great and mar- 
vellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty, 
just and true are all Thy ways, Thou King of 
Saints.” Amid depression and poverty I can 
adopt this language. I read and hear much 
of many worthies who have passed from this 
slate of being, calculated to interest and 
stimulate the weary traveller; but up to this 
date all that I have penned has been of a 
desultory character; though perhaps no one 
has had more cause to subscribe to the truth 
of the text above quoted, than poor unworthy 
I. When I take a retrospective view, many, 
many are the evidences that come before me 
of the infinitude of His wisdom, the marvel- 
lousness of His love and mercy, His omnipo- 
tence and the justness of His dispensations, 
adapted, as they are, to the wants and condi- 
tions of His children! Truly, who that has 
come to bow before them, but can say with 
the poet, “‘For all I thank Thee, most for 
the severe!” 

My health and strength have so given out 
that sometimes when there are strivings with- 
in, a appears to be no energy to move the 

cil. 
 Goventth mo. 28th. I have been reading 
Clarkson of late, a work which has always 
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interested me. I was especially impressed 
with a quotation from Barclay, ‘A man’s con- 
science is the seat and throne of God, who is 
the proper and ineffable Judge, and who, by 
His power and spirit, can rectify its mistakes.” 
Would that we as a Society were more con- 
cerned to remove the beam out of the indi- 
vidual eye, rather than seek occasion against 
a brother or sister, by which the spirit of dis- 
cord is introduced and a feeling of distrust 
engendered, which is inimical to that which 
the blessed pattern inculcated as the life and 
spirit of vital religion. 

8th mo. 12th.—This has been comparative- 
ly a day of rest. There has been a sense of 
quietude which leads me to commemorate and 
ascribe thanksgiving to Him who has gracious- 
ly shown me not only the necessity of en- 

eavoring to cast off some of the weights that 
have sorely pressed, but to trust all, surren- 
der all unto Him whose “ promises are yea 
and Amen forever.” 

12th mo. 30th.—A long interval, with many 
vicissitudes of experience, have passed since 
my last record in this little folio. I hope there 
has been some little attainment. Attended 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which was a sea- 
son of favor. Also paid a visit to a dear 
relative, whom I found much reduced in 
strength, but very tender and loving in spirit. 
Not feeling it required of me to leave him to 
attend meeting on First-day, we had an op- 
portunity in his chamber, wherein our spirits 
were nearly united, and ability given to speak 
. of that which flowed in freshness and sweet- 
ness from the quickening spirit, the Divine 
word, a sense of which remained as a sweet 
savor till I took my departure. 

I have, of late, taken a retrospect of the 
past, when it was my lot to be found, as I ap- 
prehended, in the fulfilment of a Divine re- 
quisition in the exercise of a gift entrusted to 
me; and I have regretted the inability I often 
labored under through the weight of mental 
exercise and the depression of the physical 

wers, to preserve an account of some very 
interesting interviews and opportunities with 
slaveholders and others, as well as the singu- 
lar manner in which I was led from house to 
house in different sections of the country. 
Also, how the mind was preserved for the 
greater part, under the most humiliating bap- 
tisms I ever experienced, in trust and de- 
pendence upon Him, whose promises were 
verified, that He would “prepare the way, 
and open the hearts of the people.” After 
reaching a habitation, it was no unusual cir- 
cumstance to retire for the night, without the 
least sense of the object of our going into that 

rticular neighborhood, farther than a be- 






























the families of slaveholders ; but who or where 
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ief that the obligation was to visit some of 


to be found, or where to begin, I knew not. 
Oh! how often upon such occasions, after lay- 
ing my head upon my pillow, have I, under 
a suffering sense of the singular course in 
which we were led, desired to receive some 
intimation of the direction for the next morn- 
ing. But the language of impression was as 
clear as if audibly spoken, “ All thou hast to 
do is to repose in safety, and trust that Power 
which has hitherto sustained and furnished 
thee with light and strength sufficient for the 
day and its requirements. Thou hast need 
of a renewal of physical strength; then re- 
pose thy trust in Me.” Often, upon awaking 
from an unbroken slumber of many hours, the 
way or course to be pursued would be so clear 
as to leave no doubt as to the labor of the day. 
But language fails to express the humiliating 
baptisms experienced upon entering the houses 
of those entirely unacquainted with our prin- 
ciples; and this peculiar manner of going 
among them even many of our friends did not 
understand ; and yet there never was an in- 
stance in which we were not almost immedi- 
ately sensible, u 
a solemnity, under which utterance was gen- 
erally made easy and fear removed, so that 
the Truth was idtvaed, always, however, with 
a guarded care to do it in a way that would 
least shock the prejudices of education. 


n sitting down in silence, of 


Some of these opportunities were signally 


crowned with an evidence of ‘tenderness and 
brokenness of spirit on the part of those im- 
mediately addressed, while sometimes the wife 
would sit, with eyes riveted upon my face, ex- 
pressive of extreme dissatisfaction. 


29th.—Oh! for a closer walk and a more 


— devotedness of spirit to the principle of 


ight and life, as revealed even to one so short 


sighted and disposed to yield to doubts and 


fears. Certainly no one has more need than 
I, to seek, and that continually, for a qualifi- 
cation to draw near and to dwell by the well- 
spring of Life, so that I may be endued with 
faith and hope,‘and sustained amid the vicis- 
situdes and trials, many of which, though 
deeply proving, are known only to Him who 
sees in secret. My spirit has been refreshed 
by letters from my dear children, all breath- 
ing the spirit of affectionate interest and con- 
cern for their mother. Sweet, indeed, is the 
voice of sympathy from those who are a part 
of our being, whom in infancy we have cra- 
died in our arms and pillowed upon our 
bosoms, but who have now grown to the stat- 
ure of men and women, and have assumed for 
themselves those responsibilities which cannot 
be fulfilled in the will of the creature. The 
longer I live the more sensible I am of our 
need of Divine aid, and the interest and sym- 

thy felt for the young mother is inexpressi- 
ble. I feel with her in her varied duties and 
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perplexities, surrounded as she is by those of 
quick and lively sensibilities, and who are 
oo either for good or evil. 

: hat need for watchfulness, that the ma- 
terna! mind may be brought under right dis- 
cipline, which shall have an influence in 
moulding the characters of their little ones, 
and imbuing them with a love for truth and 
candor and with a cheerful and happy spirit ; 
and, at the same time, induce habits of in- 
dustry and economy, and lead them Home to 
the principle of life and of love within them, 
inculeating early the doctrine of dependence 
of the creature upon the Creator. That we 
are so constituted that in order to enjoy hap- 
piness we must impart it to others. That al- 
though it is necessary for us to seek daily and 
hourly for help from our Father in heaven, 
yet this we can do while engaged in our duties 
connected with this life; and He who knows 
us more perfectly than we know ourselves, 
will accept the secret desire of the heart, and 
will bless the earnest appeal to be kept chaste 
and pure and preserved from the follies of 
the world, even though there be no sound of 
utterance. 

There is sometimes a diffidence on the part 
of the mother, arising, it may be, from asense 
of her owu imperfections. She may have 
— to the spirit of impatience, and been 

rought thereby into suffering and feel her 
disqualification for the task of imparting the 
earnest desires of her heart for the good of her 
child. 

This is a condition of mind painful to en- 
dure, but it will work out a renewal ofstrength 
and a qualification to enter into sympathy 
with the child, without which all labor is in- 
effectual; for this is the touch-stone, and 
when their little hearts are made sensible of 
this, it has a tendering influence, and an ef- 
fect to ‘‘ prepare the way of the Lord,” and 
to “make His paths straight.” 

I was sweetly lemeenels in our little meet- 
ing to-day, with the lines of the poet: 

“ The only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue— 

The only lasting treasure—Truth.” 

Many Friends were out of town and the num- 
ber was small, but there were some interest- 
ing children and young persons there, and it 
proved to be one of those seasons of refresh- 
ment to which the figure of the five barley 
loaves and few small fishes would apply. The 
opening was limited and the ability also, but 
there seemed to be a diffusion that might be 
compared to the dew of heaven. May it rest 
long enough on the branches to produce a 
wth. 

Third month, 1863.—‘“ Where no law 
is, there is no transgression.” How just, 
how merciful are these conditions? Did we 
orly live in accordance with the light mani- 





fested, need we know anything of the law of 
sin and death by sorrowful experience? 
Verily I believe not; therefore, if we transgress 
the law of life, the responsibility rests solely 
upon ourselves. How important that parents 
and guardians should impress the minds of 
children with the simple and efficient doc- 
trine of obedience as taught by the great Law- 
giver; and also the grievous effects of disobe- 
dience. Greatly have I sorrowed at times, in 
view of the pains and labor bestowed to ini- 
tiate the young and tender mind into doctrines, 
rituals and ceremonies that, if depended on, 
will ever lead into formality and a lifeless 
trust in they know not what. 

Sixth mo. 3d—A variety of unforeseen 
events have transpired since the above date. 
Our Yearly Meeting has occurred, which was 
large and interesting, each session furnishin 
the evidence to my mind that the t Heac 
of the Church was in our midst. increase 
of interest was manifested on the part of the 
young, and the spirit of condescension pre- 
vailed notwithstanding for a little season, 
conflicting sentiments apppeared to produce a 
disposition opposed to the peaceable and 
benign spirit which can alone prepare the 
mind to offer a sacrifice comparable to the 
beloved Isaac of our hearts, Never was my 
mind so clearly impressed with the virtue of 
such a sacrifice, although it may cost great 

| suffering. Yet if “‘the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace ” cannot be preserved with- 
out it, I believe it is called for even on the 
part of those who are baptised with the true 
seed, and are able to discern that which is 
lifeless, though it be clothed with the form of 
godliness. My faith has been strengthened in 
the view, that as a tender father pitieth his 
children, so doth much more abundantly our 
heavenly Father manifest His love and ten- 
| derness toward those whose reliance is wholly 
placed upon Him. 

Seventh month.—Uncle E. Hilles departed 
this life in his 80th year. His close was 
peaceful, though his sufferings had been ex- 
treme. His life had been one of usefulness, 
and I doubt not that admission was granted 
into that city the inhabitants of which “are 
no more sick.” 

Sixth mo. 26th, 1863.—A season not soon 
to be forgotten. Great alarm has prevailed 
in consequence of the cruel war and the near 
approach of theenemy. My mind was clothed 
with sorrow, but was preserved in quietness 
and trust, and the promise was soothingly ree ° 
membered—* I will keep that man in perfect 
peace whose mind is staid on me, because he 
trusteth in me.” 

Third mo. 4th, 1864.——Many months have 
elapsed since my pen has traced a line within 
this little folio, and they have been marked 
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by a variety of circumstances. I have felt 
there was cause for thankfulness that in every 
hour of months of severe indisposition, the 
mind had been mostly preserved in patience 
and resignation, though at times the future 
was obscured; and I was left more fully to 
feel my dependence as the light which had 
shown upon my path was withdrawn. I am 
often admonished to live but one day at a 
time. ‘The life which I now live is by the faith 
of the Son of God,” said one who had passed 
“‘ through heights and through depths, through 
good report and through evil report,” and 

ad obtained “by grace through faith,” an 
establishment upon a sure foundation. Oh, 
this establishment! this immutable founda: 
tion! this ever present faith under every 
ressure! that al! things may work together 

r the more perfect redemption from all that 
pertains to self. I feel, of late especially, 
that it is a duty for those who profess to be- 
lieve in the guidance of an ever-present loving 
Father, to preserve a cheerful aspect amid 
petty annoyances as well as greater trials; 
and if it be required of them to put on a gar- 
ment of sackcloth, let them wear it under- 
neath in quiet submission. 


Eighth mo. 13th.—Have just returned from 
Atlantic City, where all was bustle and con- 
fusion. No enjoyment for me except that 
found in retirement, either upon the beach or 
in my own apartment. 

-f This has been a day of great exertion for a 
tabernacle so frail as mine has become. At- 
tended a funeral near Horsham of a young 
man whose transit was sudden, but who, I be- 
lieve, found admission within the “‘pearl gates.” 

Ninth mo. 1st, 1866.—Although two years 
have passed since I have made a record upon 
these pages, and the interim has been marked 
with debility and infirmities, still I feel there 
is so much cause for thankfulness in the re- 
view, that language fails in its expression. 

Third mo. 9th, 1867.—* Be ye perfect as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” What is 
perfection but a state of entire obedience to 
















































































































































































in proportion to the subjugation of our own 
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letter killeth.” 


the unfoldings of light upon the understand: 
ing? Thisis the state to which we are called, 
and while it involves great self-sacrifices, yet 


wills, will the path be made clear and strength 
furnished to pursue it in cheerful reliance 
upon One without whose notice not a sparrow 





Third mo. 13th.—How much we not only 
suffer but lose for want of an sa#biding faith 
and trust in that Power which, if submitted 
to, would overrule for good the destinies of 
Oh, for a constant abiding upon the 
watch, that naught but the pure gold may be 


Third mo. 20th.—“ Be careful for nothing; !eies are over all 


but in every-thing by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving, let your request be made 
known unto God.” Phil. iv. 6. 

Third mo. 5th.—Oh! the goodness, mercy, 
love and condescension of a tender Parent, 
who permits no more to come upon His de- 

endent children than He strengthens them to 
bear! Though tossed to and fro for a season, 
apparently with no Pilot at the helm, yet as 
there is an endeavor to be still and turn the 
eye toward the heavenly port, there will be a 
glimmer or a ray to revive and inspirit the 
poor drooping mind, which now thoroughly 
understands its helplessness. 

Eirhth mo, 15.—The family gone to meet- 
ing. I took the Testament, but could not 
read; closed the book and sat in stillness. 
The Scriptures themselves — no life, no 
light, no strength, and it is only as the mind is 
impressed with the teachings of the spirit 
that they can be read to edification. “The 
How true this testimony? 
When will the children of men come to under- 


stand it? When will the professor of Christ 
learn where to look for the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit? These are not imprinted upon 
parchment, for however excellent and pure 
the truths may be that are thus inscribed, ac- 
eording to the teachings of the blessed Jesus, 
we must come from the letter to the spirit, if 


we would receive the true unction. “ Search 


.the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life; and they are they which testify 
of me, and ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life.” John v, 39. 


Eighth mo. 18th.—* Day unto day uttereth 


speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 


edge ;’’ so the return of external darkness after 
a lovely day, beautifully described by the 
poet as “the varied God,” is no more certain 
than a state of abstinence and want after a 
season of fullness, in which the spiritual life 
has renewed its energies, and the soul has 
been enabled to rise triumphantly, and lift 
its voice in adoration to Him who has given 
the victory. 

Then when for a time the light may be- 
come obscured, and the tongue which had 
been loosened in praise “may cleave to the 
roof of the mouth,” how important that we 
seek quietness and endeavor to commune with 
our own hearts and be still, so that we may 
not be found off our guard by the reasoner, 
and thus this state be prolonged through our 
own inadvertency. 

Eighth mo. 24th.—Why make an effort to 
express a word in this state of emptiness? 
There is a struggle for stillness, perfect still- 
ness from all anxiety, from all thought of the 
fiture. The invitation has been extended 
to cast all care upon Him whose tender’ mer- 
is works. 
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child, of a continual flow of sympathy for 


—— —— “Let not thy dependence be 
placed upon any written creed or faith, or 
outward observance, as that which is known 
ofthe Father is manifested within, by Christ— 
the word of life and power. The blessed 
Jesus testified, “ for this end was I born, and 
for this end came I into the world, to bear wit- 
ness to the truth.” Not that He was born 
that His Father should put it into the hearts 
of “wicked men” to crucify Him, so that by 
the shedding of His blood, redemption should 
be purchased for the sins of the whole world, 
but in bearing His testimony to the truth, 
He laid down His life rather than resist or 
act contrary to the non-resisting principle, 
“‘Tf a man smite thee on the one cheek turn 
the other also.” As His disciples are faithful 
in bearing their testimony to the truth, and 
prove their allegiance by taking up the daily 
cross, they will follow Him so closely that, 
by the renunciation of their will, they will 
come into the experience of the death of the 
cross. And as they continue steadfastly to 
carry out the doctrine of self denial, which 
the Son, and sent of the Father, so clearly 
defined throughout His mission, they will not 
only know an ascending and a descending 
upon the ladder which Jacob saw in his 
dream reached to heaven, which to my mind 
represents the ascending of the prayers of the 
ee in heart, and the descending of the 

eavenly virtues, love, joy, and peace, but 
they will also be brought to witness that de- 
scribed by the apostle, as having immediately 
succeeded the crucifixion of Jesus—‘ the veil 
of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom, and the earth did quake, and 
the rocks were rent, and the graves opened, 
and many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose and came out of the graves after their 
resurrection, and went into the holy city and 
appeared unto many.” Thus it will ever be, 
as the will is surrendered and a crucifixion of 
all that stands in opposition to the Divine 
will, is known. That which obscured the 
vision ; the veil of superstition, of prejudice, 
of creeds and systems of faith, which have 
their origin in the wisdom of man, is rent in 
twain, and we are enabled to discern the sim- 
plicity of the teachings of the Holy Spirit, so 
that theearthly nature shall be shaken, and 
the rocks rent. Those benign dispositions of 


mercy, love, and charity, that were asleep as 
in the grave, will arise and come forth with 
beauty, so that they shall be seen and recog- 
nized by those who dwell in the holy city, 
which can be entered only by such as are cru- 
cified unto the world and the world unto 
them.” 





Art thou not sensible, my dear 


thee? Do not be discouraged. I believe this 
school of suffering will be useful in propor- 
tion to an acquiescence on thy part, in child- 
like simplicity to thy allotment. Thy heaven- 
ly Father loves thee and knows with what 
thou hast been gifted. These gifts need the 
refiner’s fire, and the process may cost thee 
much suffering ; but bear up, better days are 
in store for thee. 


As thou submits to the deep baptism, 
which may be needful, thou wilt find thy tal- 
ents, like gold, separated from impurities, and 
from all that would mar its beauty, ready for 
the service of the Divine Master. As thou pro- 
gresses, thou may find need for further refine- 
ment: for renewed baptisms, and having sub- 
mitted thy will, thou wilt be strengthened to 
come forth with increased power to perform 
the labor of thy day. Shape thy mode!, my 
dear, after the pattern shown thee in the 
mount. Thus will simplicity become thy cloth- 
ing, and thou wilt have a standard of thy own, 
and will not need a borrowed light. As this is 
adhered to,thy most conspicuous adorning 
will be that of a meek and quiet spirit.” 





. It seems to me a great attainment 
to set a guard upon the lips, even in social in- 
tercourse. The longer I live the more value 
I see and feel in silence, that kind of silence 
which cannot be attained other than by some 
mortification of self. It is as needful for thee 
as thy daily food, as in that state only art 
thou Jeniahad with that discrimination that 
can enable thee to divide thy words aright 
even in social intercourse. I have sometimes 
found solace in the feeling that silence was 
more expressive, and at times is more eloquent 
than words. I feel that this is an important 
era with thee. ‘I am the true vine, and My 
Father is the husbandman. Every branch in 
Me that beareth not fruit He taketh away ; 
and every branch that beareth fruit He 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 
John, xv. 1. 2. Here we see that even the 
fruit-bearng branches need the operation of 
that comparable to the knife. 

Thy benevolence is large, thy sympathy, 
thy candor, thy humility, are all heavenly 
principles ; yet they need the direction of the 
spirit of truth, which will lead thee to dis- 
criminate, so that thou mayst diffuse the 
most healthful influences wherever thou art 
found. 

This pruning or purifying operation cannot 
be effected without suffering, and if, my dear, 
thou allows this dispensation to pass without a 
regenerating influence upon thy mind, I fear 
the design of a wise and gracious Father will 
be frustrated. In humble submission to the 
heavenly Teacher, thy weary soul can find 
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peace. Seek not human aid, but look to God | injurious extreme, especially in societies whose 
alone for a release, and He will come in His | habits of intercourse tend to produce facility 
own time, and by His power will set the cap- | of speech. And so, from the dread of appar- 
tive soul free. Watch only through this dark | ent inactivity, we are now and then thrown 
and painful hour, and the bright morning will | upon that preposterous dullness which comes 
yet dawn upon thee. out in sudden explosions of ill-considered 
| talk, and in prayers of a conventional fervor 
‘ I have been much impressed with | and fluency, that toa more reflective spirit 
the language of Jesus, “A new command-| are wholly distasteful. Of course, these ex- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one an-|tremes do not correct one another. Either 
other.” As love and reverence are due to the | indicates a one-sidedness of apprehension—a 
good and gracious Being who formed us, and | failure to appreciate the relation of silence to 
whom we desire to know more intimately | speech and of speech to silence—and so, pos- 
when done with time, how isit that any of us, | sibly, a failure suitably to honor speech by 
old or young, are acting at variance with the | reason of not baving suitably honored silence. 
knowledge we have received of the Divine|I shall say a word, then, in favor of good 








law, and of the commandment of loving one | 
another, even as we love ourselves ! 
I believe it to be consistent with the doc- | 
trine taught by Jesus, that in all who reso- 
lutely refuse to listen to the voice of the in- 
ternal Monitor, the light will become obscured, 
and in this state the soul will be separated 
from harmony, love and peace.”. a 
(To be continued.) 





“Tat death is the awakening of the soul 
toa higher life is my innermost conviction. 
Never do I become more intelligible to my- 
self than when I follow up that thought. It 
bids me, in view of the actual life, to con- 
sider the divinity of the nature I have— 
urges me to quell the-phantoms of the senses, 


to contend against indolence and inaction as | 


the infirmity of the soul, and preserves me 
in the clearer consciousniss of living under 
Divine protection. When I behold the noth- 
ingness of all human designs and endeavors 
which are not based on the idea of duty, it 
becomes ever clearer to me that Divine grace 
only can enable me to carry out and execute 
what I have purposed.” 
THE INTERVAL OF STILLNESS, 
BY E. C. CUMMINGS. 








speaking, if I succeed in raising to some prac- 
tical esteem a good kind of keeping still. 

I would like, then, to put in a plea for 
stillness as a spiritual reality having a title 
to recognition in both public and social re- 
ligious exercises. ‘The Lord is in his holy 
temple: let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” Here is an expression for something 
as profoundly real and as clearly necessary 
as anything indicated in the other Scripture 
— In his temple doth everyone speak of his 
glory.” What speech, indeed, cries out for 
God like the silence of a deeply reverent 
soul? . We have, then, a silence which is of 
faith, and which is not sin. 


Our Quaker brethren have seen this very 
elearly, and have borne a solemn testimony 
to the truth and import of silent service. All 
Christians, doubtless, recognize the same truth 
in their closets, in their private meditations ; 
and to this recognition they owe much of 
whatever is enlivening in their religious con- 
ferences. But, though a Christian may bring 
a full mind and a fervent spirit to the con- 
ference meeting, it does not follow, of course, 
that this fullness can at once adjust itself to 
the demands of that moment. This preoccu- 
pation, though spiritual, may imply some- 








thing foreign to the matter brought forward 
Not the interval of stillness with respect to | for discussion, and he may need a little quiet 
nature in general. in this large view nothing | thought in order to train his forces to the 
is more welcome, nothing more reassuring. | proper movement. How much more needful 
But some of us are accustomed to a reunion | would be the silent prayer and spiritual 
known as the “meeting for conference &nd | quickening to one whose preoccupations up 
prayer,’—a general designation, interpreted, | to perhaps the very moment of entering the 
it would seem, as having exclusive reference | meeting had been the cares of this world— 
to conference and prayer as coming out in| really important and so very absorbing ! 
audible expression. With regard to this gen-| The chief trouble in the case seems to be 
eral purpose of the meeting, the interval of | that the faithful are looking for God to give 
stillness is held to be a contradiction—an im-| fellowship and stimulus only in speech. 
a at least; and the meeting that has | Therefore they rule out with a kind of im- 
ong parts of silence is held to be not merely | patience all intervals of stillness from their 
inexpressive, but to indicate a positive aliena- | reckoning of profitable and comfortable com- 
tion of mind and interest from the great mat-| munion. Their communion is with the Fath- 
ters which the meeting has in contemplation. | er and the Son not in the unity of the same 
This antipathy to stillness may even go to an ‘ Spirit broodiug silently in the hearts of all; 
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but in the unity of the same spirit speaking 
by some mind and month, by whose means 
they glorify God. 


Now, as all good words are generated si- 
a in the laboratory of the soul, they 
should be waited for in no unbelieving, bar- 
ren and impatient way. Stillness, even in 
the social reunion, should be at once and 
frankly elevated to the ephere of faith and 
responsibility. Why does not some one speak 
—pray—sing? Because all are keeping si- 
lence befi:re God—speaking, praying, singing 
in the Spirit. By-and-by the gift of tongues 
will come, and they will teach and admonish 
one another. 

Why should not the social stillness be sweet 
—a promise of good and not a portent of 
evil? Why should we make ourselves un- 
happy over it? To be sure, it is one of the 
last and finest results of friendship for friends 
to be able to enjoy each other’s society in si- 
lence—to confide in the spirit of truth and 
love when it makes no sign. It should re- 
quire two persons of very uncommon cu!ture 
and character to journey together in a single 
carriage for one whole day. There must 
needs be intervals of stillness,—and how to 
construe them is the momentous question. 
Which has grown tired of the other? Which 
is angry, and for what? And how shall we 
get through the day? Some common-sense 
aith is in request just here. One must pause 
and recover tone, or one’s talk will by-and-by 
be much worse than no talk. 

So let us have a genuine respect for all si- 
lences,—as believing and hoping that they 
will, sooner or later, bring good words to 
birth. Think how difficult it is to speak well. 
Think that it requires a liberal education to 
say “ good morning” in the right way. Think 
how all the world comes down from great 
private and public plans and talks about the 
weather—just because it is obvious, and re- 

uires no particular limitation of thought. 

he world would be doomed to much silence 
but for that stock subject, to which it is so 
natural to revert the moment after having 
laughed at the repetitious triviality. Think 
how much finer it is to speak freely from a 
genuine impulse of the spirit, than to speak 
servilely—for fear the time will not be occu- 
‘age And, above all, let the gift of tongues 

e sought as a spiritual gift, and solicited by 
persistent unfolding of the treasures of Chris- 
tian truth. But let not talking be insisted 
en as of moral obligation irrespective of 
those natural and spiritual conditions on 
which it should properly depend. Ans let 
us heartily believe that for flippant and ir- 
relevant speeches, it is infinitely better to 
substitute the “ expressive silence,” in which 
we may “muse His praise.”— Christian Union. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 764.) 


The third lecture in Dr. Lord’s course was 
one of great power. It was an intellectual 
entertainment which seemed to be appreci- 
ated by a large audience. Surely Philadel- 
phia may be redeemed from the imputation 
that her citizens are wholly a pleasure seek- 
ing community. The historic incidents con- 
veyed in this lecture, embrace a period of 
more than one hundred years, and so vivid 
was the picture, that the audience was 
brought into close sympathy with deluded 
and suffering humanity. The scourge of war 
laid waste the Empire. Experienced Gen- 
erals kept the barbarians in check, and saved, 
for a time, the doomed city, that city, which, 
for many centuries, had withstood the incur- 
sions of an enemy. The method of the final 
destruction of it by Alaric. The egotism 
which made the inhabitants oblivious to the 
fact, that their power was weakened ; the ap- 
propriation of her vast treasures by the in- 
vaders ; their respect for the lives of the in- 
habitants, all formed an interesting picture, 
It is scarcely needful to enter much into the 
details of history. Every student thereof 
can recall the prominent events of this epoch. 
The Doctor’s power of generalization is re- 
markable, and his deductions are generally 
forcible and interesting, though sometimes 
warped by partiality for his own cherished 
opinions. 

The fourth lecture closed the subject, and 
the speaker hastily reviewed the evidences of 
man’s attainment in the period cf Rome’s 

reatest power,—Philosophy, literature, and 
aw, all indicative of high culture. He dwelt 
longer on the nature and character of art, 
ranking it among the influences, which if 
pure refine and enoble, but apart from, and 
inferior to, the spiritual forces that pertain to 
a higher state of being. 

When the standard of morality becomes cor- 
rupted, art shares in that corruption, as evi- 
denced by the excavations from the ruined 
cities. The true artist, as Michael Angelo, 
rises superior to the incidents of poverty, or 
misfortune; oblivious to these, he seeks only 
to attain the standard of his high ideal. The 
Doctor repudiated the ideas, that the material 
development of the country, such as the cul- 
tivation of the soil, did promote civilization ; 
that the stern forces of naturejwere necessary 
to bring out the energy of man, and that this 
energy stimulated growth. Mankind become 
enervated when the abundance of material 
supplied relieves them from the necessity of 
exertion. Buckle came in for a share of sar- 
casm, which sometimes has a savor of bitter- 
ness. He did not regret the destruction of 
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the old Roman civilization ; much of what was 
valuable had been embodied in the new, and 
offered a soil better suited to the growth of 
Christianity, whose adherents, sustained by 
their faith in a glorious future, endured _per- 
secution and martyrdom; why it failed to 
arrest the tide of ruin was not so satisfactorily 
shown. The assertion that war was an in- 
strument made use of by the Almighty to re- 
dress great evils, was in seeming conflict with 
a previously expressed opinion, that war was 
always to be condemned. Its attributes he 
admitted were of the devil, but they were 
made use of by the Diety to punish and de- 
stroy. 

Some of the audience would have preferred 
another version. Thrust the brand into the 
fire and it will be burnt; cultivate the evil 
passions, and violence ensues; but let us not 
make Diety responsible therefor. Had the 
crowning principle of Christian faith, “Peace 
on earth and good will to men” taken pre- 
cedence of the minor points about which men 
differed, and for which their strength was di- 
minished, they might have been a united peo- 
ple, whose light would have shone brighter for 
the illumination of the world. Alas! that 
the world should not have forgotten its old 
folly, and that opinions, not conduct, be 
looked upon as a vitalizing force for the re- 
demption of the race. 

E. P. C. 
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MEETINGS IN THE WeEst.—We have re- 
ceived information through a postal card, 
that the late Yearly Meeting held in Rich- 
mond, Ind., addressed a minute to Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting relative to a concern for 
isolated Friends. 

In Illinois there are three Monthly and two 
Indulged Meetings, but as the State is large, 
and many of the members remote from 
houses of public worship, it is thought that a 
statement of the times and locaiities when and 
where these Meetings are held, may be ac- 
ceptable and tend to the gathering of some 
of the scattered members. 

“Two of Blue River Quarterly Meetings 
are held in Illinois; one at Benjaminville, 
McLean county, on the 4th Seventh-day in 
Second month; the other at Clear Creek, 
Putnam county, on the 4th Seventh-day in 
Eleventh month. 


“ East Jordan Monthly Meeting is held on 
the 3d Seventh-day in each month in White- 
side county ; Clear Creek, on the 1st Seventh- 
day after the ist Fifth-day, and Benjamin- 
ville Monthly Meeting on the 1st Seventh-day 
after the 2d Fifth-day in each month. 

“The Indulged Meetings are held for wor- 
ship; one at Seneca, La Salle county, and 
the other near Ipavi, in Fulton county.” 

Sympathy was expressed with those in iso- 
lated situations, and an invitation was extended 
to all to unite in sustaining these Meetings. 

If held under right feeling they may prove 
helpful and strengthening to many, and 
afford opportanities for the spread of our 
principles and testimonies. 





Tae Wor.p’s LANGUAGE IN THE FUTURE. 
—We are greatly interested in the recently 
expressed views of Alphonse De Candolle, 
the Swiss philosopher, in regard to the prob- 
ably dominant language of the coming cen- 
tury. He cites the great comparative in- 
crease of the English-speaking peoples, and 
expresses the opinion that in 1970 our lan- 
guage will be spoken by 860,000,000 of 
mankind, far overshadowing all other modern 
tongues. 

His reasons for preferring the English are 
its superior simplicity, clearness and brevity, 
which are the special demands of the present 
day. 

The ancient languages, especially those of 
the Indo-European race were complicated and 
obscure, and as the European nations ad- 
vanced in civilization, their dialects became 
more concise and simple, and better fitted to 
express the results of modern thought and 
investigation. Science imperatively demands 
clear and precise language, and the English 
in these respects excels all others. The dis- 
tinctions in sense and gender are as simple as 
possible, and the leading idea is commonly 
presented at the very commencement of a 
sentente. Says the Ledger of this city : 

The forms of the English language are 
adapted to modern tendencies. To hail a 
vessel, to stop a train, to explain a machine, 
to exhibit experiments in science, to speak in 
few words to.a busy and practical people, it is 
the language above all others. With those 
who speak many languages, the English is 
found to present the shortest road from one 
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minant; and we may infer that M. Can- 
dolle would have cultured men of other na- 
tions possess a knowledge of English in addi- 
tion to their own. “ Few persons understand 
well more than two living languages; and 
when a student would pass a certain limit in 
linguistic acquirements, time fails for other 
things; for there is a degree beyond which 
the study of the means of learning prevents 
the student from acquiring true knowledge.” 

So far the scientific and useful features of 
the English language have been spoken of. 
M. Candolle is not insensible to its more 
elegant properties, Speaking of European 
families, he says: ‘‘ English has another ad- 
vantage in the household. It is the language 
of which the literature is best adapted to 
women. We all know how much mothers 
influence the language of their children. 
Not only do they teach them their own 
tongue, but when mothers have acquired 
another it delights them to speak to their 
children in the foreign language. They do 
it with cheerfulness and grace. The younz 
man who finds his male teacher somewhat 
pedantic, and his grammar wearisome, has 
not the same unpleasant impressions when his 
mother, or his sister, or his sister’s friend ad- 
dresses him ina foreign tongue. This foreign 
language will be often English, for an excel- 
lent reason. No other language is so rich in 
works written with a perfect adaptation to 
women on the subjects which most interest 
them: religion, education, romance, memoirs, 
and poetry. The future preponderance of 
the language of the English and American 
appears to me assured. The force of events 
leads to it, and the very nature of the Eng- 
lish language and literature accelerates the 
movement.” . 





Home For Buinp Mey.—Our atiention 
has been called to a proposition to establish a 
working home for blind men. At present 
there is no place of this kind in our city, as 
the Institution for the Blind, located here, 
provides for the instruction of the blind only, 
and that for the limited term of eight years, 
consequently, many adults for want of a 
Home, are forced into idleness and penury. 
We commend this subject to the benevolent 
and refer them for more accurate information 
to B. B. Comegys, President, or to J. Ser- 
geant Price, Secretary of the Board of Mana- 


gers. 


One of the sublimest things in the world 
is plain truth.— Bulwer. 


PARRY—STUBBS.—On the 20th of ilth mo., 
1873, at the house of Vincent Stubbs, with the ap- 
probation of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Samuel 
Parry, of Harford Co., Md., to Hannah Stubbs, of 
Falton Township, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


DIED. 


HUNT.—On the 19th of 12th mo., 1873, near Ris- 
ing Sun, Cecil Co., Md., Emma W., daughter of El- 
mira and Marshall J. Hunt, aged 24 years; a mem- 
ber of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, Cecil Co., Md. 

JONES.—On the 26th of 12th mo., 1873, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Aathony Burton, Falls 
Township, Bucks Co., Pa., John Jones, in his 63d 
year ; a member of Falls Monthly Meeting. He bore 
his illness with patience and resignation, and died 
as he had lived—peaceful and happy. His remains 
were followed by a large concourse of Friends for 
interment. 

MAXFIELD.—On the 19th inst., William R. Max- 
field, in the 75th year of his age ; a member of Phil- 
adelphia Monthly Meeting. 

OGDEN.—On the morning of the 22d inst., Emma 
C., wife of Charles S. Ogden and daughter of the 
the late Henry C. Corbit ; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. . 

QUINBY.—On the 7th inst., at Sing Sing, N. Y., 
Aaron Quinby, in the 80th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. At his funeral, 
which was largely attended by his friends and 
neighbors, several testimonies were borne to his 
Christian character and peaceful close. 








Santes Acency, First mo. 20, 1874. 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer—Y esterday 
one of those catastrophes which it seems 
almost impossible to foresee or prevent, oc- 
curred in our otherwise quiet village. The 
new storehouse of our trader, Joseph C. Cow- 
gill, was destroyed by fire; the building was 
nearly finished, and would have been occu- 
pied this week, and have been a credit to our 
rough-looking settlement. It was 1} stories 
high, and designed for a dwelling when 
needed. The fire originated from’a jug of 
turpentine which the painters were using, but 
whether this was upset or exploded is uncer- 
tain. The vapor naturally rushed to the 
stove as the only means of exit, and almost 
instantaneously the room was enveloped in a 
dense smoke and flame, and although there 
were seven in the room at the time, there was 
no alternative but to retire and endeavor to 
smother the fire by depriving it of vent, but 
it forced the windows out with great force 
and further effort was fruitless, for the 
building was soon reduced to ashes. A large 
number of Indians were around in anticipa- 
tion of butchering. Many of these rendered 
good service in protecting the old store and 
contents. Our supply of water was quite 
limited, most of it having to be hauled in 
barrels for the purpose. The loss falls heav- 
ily on a worthy young man who had just 
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started in business on his own account, as 
well as on the mechanics, who not only lost 
their tools but their clothing, which being in 
an upper room, could not be reached in con- 
sequence of the smoke and ween 

8. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Believing that many manuscripts, diaries 
and other works left by those who have pre- 
ceded us, can be collected and preserved, or 
copies thereof secured, so as to facilitate a 
better understanding of the history and posi- 
tion of Friends during the past two centuries, 
it has been thought advisable for the further- 
ance of this end, and for the cultivation of 
social relations throughout our Society, to 
form a “ Friends’ Historical Association.” 

Our friend, Samuel Parrish, has felt this 
concern for several years, and S. Mason 
McCollin, being also very much interested in 
it, they consulting with others it was conclud- 
ed to call a meeting of those in membership or 
interested, of both branches of the Society, to 
meet at a Friends’ residence on the evening of 
Twelfth mo. 4th, 1873, when, after an inter- 
eating comparison of views, and information 
given as to where material could be fourd, 
some of which might possibly be secured to 
such an organization, it was concluded to ap- 
point a committee to propose a plan, and 
Samuel Parrish, S. Mason McCollin, Samuel L. 
Smedley, and Jos. M. Truman, Jr. were named. 

At an adjourned meeting held at the same 
place, First mo. 8th, 1874, Wm. J Jenks in 
the chair and Nathaniel E. Janney acting as 
Secretary, the draft of a constitution being 
submitted by the committee, was considered, 
and after some alteration adopted. The As- 
sociation admits to membership “ those inter- 
ested in the Society of Friends and its history,” 
and contemplates honorary and correspond- 
ing members throughout this country and in 

Europe. Theological or religious discussions 
are to be “ promptly checked, as being out of 
order and out of place.” 

Both these meetings were very interesting 
and encouraging, and a committee consisting 
of Jos. M. Truman, Jr., S. Mason McCollin, 
Samuel Baker, Samuel Parrish and Wm. J. 
Jenks, were appointed to propose a list of of- 
ficers and committees, and report to the first 
stated Monthly Meeting, to be held Second 
mo. 9th. 

If readers of this paper throughout the 
country having or knowing of writings favor- 
able or adverse to Friends, would give such 
information or furnish copies thereof, it will 
very much aid the work which the Associa- 
tion has been formed to carry out. 

First. month, 1874. J. M. T. 


SL ee 


ANCIENT DISCIPLINE. 
Ministers and Elders. 
(Continued from page 762.) 


1681. “ Agreed that if any Friend have it 
on his mind to travel in the service of Truth 
to any remote parts, that before they so do, 
they lay their intention before the respective 
Monthly Meetirg they belong to, in order to 
have the consent and approbation thereof.” 

The substance of this minute was reiterated 
in a minute of 1719. And in 1721 and ’22 
the following was adopted : 

“And as the Ancient and continued Use 
of Certificates hath been of great service in 
preserving Unity and Reputation among us 
as a People, so we are of One Mind with our 
Brethren in England to Encourage and Ad- 
vise to the Careful Observation of it, as it is 
renewed and recommended in the London 
printed Epistle of the year 1720, and par- 
ticularly Advise and Caution that where any 
offer themselves as Ministers who are not well 
known to be in Unity, Such he not received 
unless they produce a satisfactory certificate 
of such their Unity with the Church as Usual. 

1714. This meeting agrees that the Quar- 
terly Meeting do “Recommend to each 
Monthly Meeting within their respective 
limits, that they choose two or more Friends 
out of each Monthly Meeting (where Meet- 
ings of Ministers are or shall be held), to sitt 
with the Ministers in their Meetings, taking ® 
care that the Friends chosen for that service 
be prudent, Solid Friends, and that they do 
carefully discharge their Trust in such Mat- 
ters and in Such Manner as the Monthly 
Meeting shall from time to time see occasion 
to appoint them.” 

1719. It is the advice of this Meeting that 
Persons differing about Worldly Affairs do 
as little as may be choose, or desire minister- 
ing Friends to be Arbitrators. 

If any shall take upon them publicly to 
Oppose any Ministering Friend who is in 
Unity or not disowned by any Meeting, in 
their Preaching or Exhortation, Keep on the 
Hatt or shew any other remarkable dislike 
against such in time of Prayer, Let them be 
Speedily dealt with, as disorderly Persons, 
who endanger the Peace, and oppose the 
Charity, and Brotherhood of the Church, 
unless they condemn the Same in such man- 
ner as the Meeting may think requisite, but 
if any think they have ought against what 
was Delivered they are first to speak with 
them privately and Deal with them Orderly. 

1723. It is to be observed that the God 
and Fountain of all our Mercies has opened 
and is opening in divers of our Young Peo- 
ple a Divine Spring of Living Ministry, 
therefore our Earnest desire is that both 
Ministers and Elders may be as nursing 
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Fathers and Mothers to those that are 
Young in the Ministry, and with all care and 
Diligence advise and admonish them, and if 
they see occasion reprove them in a tender 
and Christian spirit, observing the Rules of 
our Discipline, and Counsel of Friends in that 
respect, as also Exhort them frequently to 
read the Holy Scriptures and Earnestly seek 
the Mind of the Spirit of Truth, to open the 
Mysteries of those Holy Writings, and as 
they keep in true Patience and Submission to 
the will of God and stand faithful and abide 
in the Simplicity of the Gospel and be exer- 
@ cised in their proper Gifts, keeping down to 
the openings of Divine Love, and Life in 
themselves they will witness a gradual Growth 
and be contented to wait for it in the Will of 
God, and not strive io extend their Declara- 
tions further than they find the Life and 
Power of God to bear them up. 
_ And our further Advice is to all our Min- 
isters that they be Conversant in reading the |’ 
Scriptures of Truth ; and if any in the course 
of their Ministry shall Misquote, Misapply 
or draw unsound Inferences or wrong Con- 
clusions from the Text or otherwise, Misbe- 
have themselves in point of Conduct or Con- 
versation, let them be dealt with in Love and 
Tenderness by the Overseers or Elders where 
they live, and if they refuse to Acknowledge 
and give Satisfaction for the Offences, let 
Mhem be further dealt with in the Wisdom of 
Trath as the case may require. 

And it is our sense and Judgment that our 
Directions here as well as the Advices for- 
merly given to our Ministers ought not to be 
taken as if we designed to limit or quench the 
Spirit of Truth in them, no more than the 
Holy Apostle’s Counsel and Caution did in 
Timothy and Titus, when he directed them 
what they should Teach, Exhort and Rebuke, 
and what they should not. 






















In the present compilation the importance 
of industrial training is forcibly set forth, and 
the interest taken in it by the teachers 
and the arduous labors in connection with it 
are worthy of commendation. 

The regular monthly report accompanied 
this letter, giving information that they have 
81 pupils on the roil with an average attend- 
ance of 72; also, that they have five classes 
in reading and spelling, five in arithmetic, 
three in geography, two in grammar, one in 
history, one in etymology, and one in primer ; 
accompanied by the remark, “ These, as you 
must know, very fully occupy our time.” 

We think so too, and we hope the addi- 
tional details contained in the letter will not 
only gratify the friends of the writer, but will, 
it is believed, interest Friends generally. 

J. M. Exwis. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1874. 


Mr. PLeasant, NEAR CHarteston, S.0.y 
First month 12th, 1874. 

While attending Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
held at Richmond, I met a number of Friends 
who appeared quite interested in our school 
for the freedmen; and 1 promised some of 
them they should hear more of it. 

Mt. Pleasant is a small village of perhaps 
five hundred inhabitants, principally colored ; ~ 
we are three miles from Charleston—the 
width of the bay. The ferry boats ran back 
and forth several times a day, making it very 
convenient for us. The scenery around the 
harbor is beautiful ; numerous small islands, 
with evergreens, Palmetto trees, forts and 
batteries. Five miles southeast of us the 
broad ocean rolls, and the waves keep up & 
continuous music; while poor oid Sumpter 
stands near as guard by day, and at night 
holds a beacon light to guide the mariner. 

There are three teachers here, Cornelia Han- 


J. M. T. cock, Abbie D. Munro, and myself. We re- 

Sos ae turned to our work Eleventh month eleventh, 
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couraging number, and ever since, “The 
doors have been open for the children, and 
we are steadily gathering them in.” Abbie 
and Cornelia feed the young minds from the 
tree of knowledge, while I have a care for 
their industrial training. 

We each have our combined and separate 
duties, all are so connected that every child 
attending school mast have a working period. 
The rooms on the first floor of the school 
building are used for industrial purposes. 
One room [ call a store room, in which I keep 
goods, either to sell to the colored people by 
the yard or make into garments as ordered. 
In this room we have a good sewing machine 
and a good seamstress to run it, a colored 
woman, who attends to selling goods and 


The interesting letter from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken has been on hand 
yfor several days, and the writer further states 
that she has “ written by the request of some 
of my friends, who appear to know nothing 
about our school; readers of the Intelligencer 
too.” Now, inasmuch, as the compiler of 
these “Friends amongst the Freedmen,” I have 
for years made it a specialty to publish all 
the information of any interest whatever in 
reference to their schools, even to such an ex- 
tent that I have sometimes feared Friends 
would tire of the details; I am inclined to 
think that some of these “readers of the In- 
telligencer” must occasionally scan its pages 
very superficially. 
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takes in sewing besides. When I have steady 
employment for her I pay her five dollars a 
week. The next room is large and we use it 
for the working apartment, in which the 
classes practice different kinds of work. My 
first class in the morning isa nicely advanced 
class of girls, ten or twelve in number. Two 
of the eldest and most ready workers are 
learning to cut dresses and little boys cloth- 
ing by asystematic model. Other pupils I 
hope will soon be ready. When their time 
expires &@ warning bell is given from the 
teachers room, their work is laid neatly by, 
and they walk up stairs to their lessons, and 
another class is sent down. These practice 

lain sewing, working button holes, or any 
ind of useful needle work. My last clase 
before recess I call my knitting class, in 
which the same order is observed as in other 
school work. 


In the afternoon I have the boys, who 
very industriously apply themselves to bas- 
ket or mat making, out of a long coarse grass 
grown here. Rushes and Palmetto also 
make a substantial basket. The Palmetto is 
aleo plaited and made into hats, and looks 
well. My rooms are yet in an unfinished 
condition, and, for winter, they are not as 
comfortable as I would like, for we have 
’ gome very cool days, when an unplastered 
room without fire is not desirable. I look 
forward with bright anticipations to some fu- 
ture time when our rooms may be made con- 
venient for instructing the children in other 
domestic duties, such as washing and baking. 
Washing in particular engages my mind of late. 
It is done by many poor women it is true; but 
the shiftlees way in which .it is done should 
exercise the minds of every friend of the race. 
Now the thrifty house-wife, who rises early 
Second-day morning, has her nice white 
washing on the line by ten o’clock, and if 
need be, all smoothly ironed by tea time, 
while you would hardly believe me when I 
tell you, it takes the majority of there people 
just one week to perform the eame amount 
of actual labor. 

They are teachable and we occasionally 
find a very energetic, thrifty, managing one 
that might do well with right examples. 
They are not so much to blame as the circum- 
stances that have always controlled them. 
Bread making is practiced but little, rice and 
grits taking its place in a great measure ; and 
what bread they use they obtain from the 
bakers. They might enjoy a much better 
article at lees expense if they knew how to 
make it. We are daily reminded of what 
they have been—s/aves, physically, mentally 
and morally—and the effects of slavery will 
last.as long as they. Mothers are yet hunt- 
ing their children, husbands their wives, and 
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children their parents. In many cases their 
search proves fruitless, but in a few instances 
success rewards them. The father of two of 
our scholars, who was sold from his family 
thirteen years ago, came to Charleston a few 
weeks since on business, and thought he 
would come over to Mt. Pleasant to see an 
old acquaintance. One of the first persons 
he met at the wharf was a child who attracted 
his attention. Upon inquiry he found it was 
his own child. Later he found that his wife 
and aged mother were living here. Their 
meeting was a very joyful one. His wife had 
again been married, but her husband died @ 
last spring. A week or two after one of his 
sisters came, whom he had not seen for many 
years. 

Some of these reunions are very pleasant, 
but sometimes result badly. They are very 
ignorant, with the minds of little children, 
and a very little thing will make them happy 
or miserable. This fact was verified on New 
Year’s day. It bas always been the practice 
in this school to pass Christmas by quietly 
and keep New Year’s (emancipation) day as 
the most appropriate for them. And as it is 
the happy day of their life we try to have 
some little present for each, and make it .as 
interesting for them as we can; in which our 
friends of Philadelphia and other places very 
liberally aid us, and I think you would feel, 
paid if you once witnessed their enjoyment: 
It has a better result too in securing regular 
attendance, as those most prompt fare best. 

As I before said, my work room is unfin- 
ished, to-day it was so cool we could not use 
it. Now if this should chance to be read by 
one hundred interested persons, who think the 
cause in which we are engaged a good one, 
and who feel like giving one dollar towards the 
completion of this room, it will be gratefully 
received. I want it fitted up for a convenient 
work room, Three hundred dollars we think 
will do it, and the first hundred will be a 
good start. The Industrial school is sup- 
ported by Abbie B. Francis of Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Cornelia and Abbie by the Friends of 
Philadelphia. Among others interested in 
the good work Henry M. Laing has been fore- 
most, and our school bears the name of 
the ‘‘ Laing School.” 

Anna M., Stanton. 
Box 262, Charleston, 8. C. 


THE oply meaus by which religious knowl- 
edge can be advanced is freedom of inquiry. 
An opinion is not therefore false because it 
contradicts received notions; but, whether 
true or falee, let it be submitted to a fair ex- 
amination. Truth must, in the end, be a 
gainer by it, and appear with the greater 
evidence.—Bishop Lowth. 
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8T. PETERSBURG—THE OPENING IN WINTER. 


A correspondent of the Hartford Post, 
writing from St. Petersburg, says, “The com- 
ing on of winter in St. Petersburg is so dif- 
ferent from the way nature does it in Ameri- 
ca, that I'am inclined to tell you about it. 
The Neva generally closes from the 20th of 
November to the 1st of December. This 

ear it was earlier—on the 15th of Novem- 
yer. From the ist of November there were 
few fair days—in fact, no day when the sun 
shone all day. It was cloudy, sour weather, 


till the first of November, when a cold snap 
came on, since which time there has been no 
day when the mercury was above freezing 
point. The rays of the sun are so oblique as 
to have little or no effect upon the atmos- 
phere, making the days and nights of nearly 
equal temperature. The sun is not on duty 
long enough to accomplish much, as it rises 
a little before nine and sets before three. The 
twilight is of course very long. 

The cold steadily increased for perhaps ten 
days, when a little snow began to fall, and 
almost every day since a little has fallen, till 
now there is perhaps six inches. There has 
been little or no wind, though one day it blew 
some, and about two inches of snow fell, which 
is called here quite a storm. I learn there 

re never any snow storms in this part of 
Russia, during which more than two to 
six inches of snow falls. But the acquisition 
of snow is constant. It does not appear to 
come from the clouds, but the water held in 
solution in the atmosphere, which is very 
damp, it being so near the sea and the coun- 
try perfectly flat, congeals and crystallizes, 
and thus falls slowly but constantly half an 
inch (or perhaps less) per day. No one car- 
ries an umbrella, as it does not snow fast 
enough to get wet in, and nobody minds it, 
but they walk, ride or skate all the time. 
Hundreds of men work constantly sweeping 
the sidewalks, crosswalks and streets. It is 
not in sufficient quantity to shovel, but is 
swept into heaps and carried off, leaving only 
enough in the streets to insure good sleighing. 
yin this manner, I learn, it will fall for a 
month or two longer, and while there will be 
perhaps three or four feet in the country, there 
will never be enough in this city to impede 
travel, and Ibelieve the horse cars, of which 
there are many, run all winter. There is but 
one permanezt bridge across the Neva; the 
others, of which there are several, are floating. 
So ;when the ice begins to run these floating 
ridges are cut apart in the middle, and the 
two ends drop down along the banks, and at 
once after 
laid across the river at different points, and 
lighted. 
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In a short time the harbor will be frozen 


as far as Cronstadt, and roads made for driv- 
ing there over the ice, with sentry boxes 
placed at intervals to assist travellers, should 
the cold be so intense as to freeze them, as is 
often the case. 


The mercury has been down to ten degrees be- 


low zero, Fahrenheit, though itis warmer now. 
We may expect it, however, down to thirt 
and forty, and possibly fifty for days, forsuc 
times groat wood fires are built on an open 
grate, open on all sides I mean, but under a 
circular iron cover with a hole in the top, in 
front of all the theatres and the palace. 
Around these big blazing fires gather the 
coachmen and servants during the perfor- 
mances at the theatre, opera or ball, as they 
never go home after leaving their passengers, 
but wait in the street. As they must often 
wait during the greater part of the night, 
these fires are absolutely indispensable. 
What the poor horses do I am not aware, for 
I have not yet seen a horse blanket, but have 
seen the horses driven up smoking hot and 
stand four or five hours uncovered. 


Winter here means business, and one must 


prepare for it, and once prepared there is ap- 


parently no trouble with the cold. Rooms all 
have double windows, both sashes fitted in 
close and tight, very thick walls, and are well 


stocked with big podean stoves, which are 


great heaters. Except for lack of ventilation 
they are entirely comfortable; but everybody 
lives in flats, as in Paris or other continental 
cities. 

Ir was once said by Solon, “ No man ought 
to be called a happy man till he dies,” be- 
cause he does not know what his life is to be; 
but Christians may always call themselves 
happy men here, because wherever their tent 
is carried, they cannot pitch it where the cloud 
does not move, and where they are not sur- 
rounded by a circle of fire. “I will be a 
wall of fire round about them, and their 





glory in the midst” They cannot dwell 


where God is not householder, warder, and 
bulwark of salvation. 


“ All my ways shall ever be 
Ordered by His wise decree.” 


— Spurgeon. 


TRUTH is évery man’s concernment, every 
man’s right, and every man’s most necessary 
ion... . If every man be obliged, as 

e will answer it to God, to —_ himself 
of truth, he must be free;—free not only to 
think, but to speak ; free to move; free to go 
in quest of truth ; free to bring it home ; free 
to confer with his fellows concerning it; and 
free to impart what he has acquired.—Jsaac 
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THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


On the isle of. Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 
Stood the Master with his school. 
Over sails that not in vain 

Wooed the west wind’s steady strain, 
Line of coast that low and far 
Stretched its undulating bar, 
Wings aslant along the rim 

Of the waves they stooped to skim, 
Rock and isle and glistening bay, 
Fell the beautiful white day. 


Said the Master to the youth: 

“ We have come in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching, through His laws, 
To the garment-hem of Cause, 
Him, the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnameable, ‘he One, 

Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and Force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 
What it is that hides beneath 
Blight and bloom and birth and death, 
By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt and error, loss and failing, 
Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask, 

Let us pause in silent prayer!” 


Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 

Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 

As, in life’s best hours, we hear 
By the spirit’s finer ear 

His low voice within us, thus 

The All-Father heareth us ; 

And His holy ear we pain 

With our noisy words and vain. 
Not for Him our violence 
Storming at the gates of sense, 
His the primal language, His 

The eternal silences! 


Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 

To the Master well-beloved. 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face. was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustfal, full of cheer, 
And the love that casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 

Of that brief, unuttered prayer? 
Did the shade before him come 
Of the inevitable doom, 
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Of the end of earth so near, 
And Eternity’s new year? 


In the lap of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Penikese ; 
But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again; 
Where the eyes that follow fail, 
On a vaster sea his sail 
Drifts beyond our beck and hail! 
Other lips within its bound 
Shall the laws of life expound ; 
Other eyes from rock and shell 
Read the world’s old riddles well ; 
Lut when breezes light and bland 
Blow from Summer’s blossomed land, 
When the air is glad with wings 
And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 
Many an eye with his still face 
Shall the living ones displace, 
Many an ear the word shall seek 
He alone cou!d fitly speak. 
And one name for evermore 
Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 
By the waves that kiss the shore, 
By the curlew’s whistle sent 
Down the cool, sea-scented air; 
In all voices known to her 
Nature owns her worshiper, 
Half in triumph, half lament. 
Thither Love shall tearful turn, 
Friendship puuse uncovered there, 
And the wisest reverence learn 
From the Master’s silent prayer. 
————__-~.~68—- 
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Did we think of the light and sunshine, 
Of the blessings left us still, < 
When we sit and ponder darkly 
And blindly o’er life’s ill, 
How should we dispel the shadows 
Of still and deep despair, 
And lessen the weight of anguish 
Which every heart must bear! 


The clouds-may rest on the present, 
And sorrow on days that are gone, 
But no night is so utterly cheerless 
That we may not look for the dawn ; 
And there is no human being 
With so wholly dark a lot, 
But the heart by turning the picture 
May find some sunny spot; 


For, as in the days of winter, 

When the snow-drifts whiten the hill, 
Some birds in the air will flutter, 

And warble to cheer us still: 
So, if we would hark to the music, 

Some hope with a starry wing, 
In the days of our darkest sorrow, 

Will sit in the heart and sing. 

Phebe Cary. 


“ Our piety should never fail ix kind words, 
in cheerful civilities, in wholesome encourage- 
ments: we must cherish all the sweet fideli- 
ties of friendship, the gentle tones of affection. 
Goodness and truth are of more weight than 
brilliant talents, and good temper goes far- 
ther than a great gift. We cannot expect 
people to believe: either in our principles or 
our sincerity, when they see them failing to 
amend our faults and strengthen our virtues.” 
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[From Cassel’s Magazine.] 
GREENWICH TIME, 
(Concluded from page 768.) 

This spring is connected with a telegraph 
wire extending to a “ chronograph ” in a dis- 
tant part of the building; and in order to 
understand the method of recording the ob- 
servation, we will now follow the telegraphic 
signal, or as imagination is even swifter than 
the telegraph, we will imagine that we have 
reached the “chronograph” first, and are 
there ready to receive the signals 

Accordingly we find ourselves in a queer 

4 little chamber, in which the most prominent 
object is a very beautiful specimen of a clock 
whose pendulum, instead of oscillating back- 
wards and forwards, swings round in a circle, 
thus producing « motion perfectly uniform 
and unbroken. This clock is revolving the 
“ chronograph,” which consists of a cylinder, 
around which a sheet of white paper has been 
strained. While we are watching this revo:v- 
ing barrel, we see the observer’s signals come. 
A little steel point which is travelling over 
the surface of the paper, is in electric commu- 
nication with the spring attached to the great 
telescope ; and every time the observer taps 
the spring, this little travelling point pricks 
into the paper, thus recording that the sun 
has just crossed a “wire.” This in itself, 
however, would not be a record of the time of 

>» transit, if it were not that another little steel 
point, which is in connection with a galvanic 
clock in another part of the building, has 
previously marked the sheet of paper into 
Spaces representing precise seconds of time. 
On the completion of the observation the 
paper may be removed from the cylinder, and 
affords a permanent record of it. 

Nothing, perhaps, throughout the Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, is calculated to strike the 
visitor with greater astonishment, than that 
galvanic clock to which reference has just 
been made. There is nothing very remark- 
able in its appearance, but the work it accom- 
plishes renders it, perhaps, the most wonder- 
ful clock in the world, and certainly the most 
important one in England. 

In the first place, as we have seen, it plays 

® an important part in registering observations. 
Besides this it regulates several clocks within 
the Observatory, as well as the large one al- 
ready referrei to outside the gates; one at 
Greenwich Hospital School, another at the 

London Bridge Station of the Southeastern 

Railway, another at the Post office, St. Mar- 

tin’s-le-Grand, and another in Lombard 

street. Once every day it telegraphs correct 
time to the great clock tower at Westminster; 
it drops the signal. ball over the Observatory 
another at Charing Cross, and one at Deal; 
it fires time guns at Shields and Newcastle, 
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and every hour throughout the day it flashes 
out correct time to each of the railway com- 
panies. All this is accomplished as it were 
by the mere volition of the clock, and without 
any human interference whatever. 
morning it is corrected by an actual observa- 
tion of a star; and thus, without being aware 
of it, do we every day start our trains, and 
make our appointments, and take our meals 
by the motions of the heaveuly bodies as ob- 
— and recorded during the preceding 
night. 


Every 


We now proceed to one of those curious 


little domes surmounting various parts of the 
Observatory. Here we find an instrument 
devoted entirely to the study of the moon, 
Observations of the moon are of immense im- 
portance to us as a nation of navigators, inas- 
much as she affords the means of determining 
longitude at sea. Her motions, however, 
from — causes, - of an extremely 
complicated nature, and it is very necessary 
that’ she shall be observed at dtu and 
under all circumstances. But with the tran- 
sit circle, the instrument first noticed, it is 
plain that the moon could be observed only 
when she is crossing the meridian, and not 
always then. Some five or six-and-twenty 
years ago, therefore, Sir George Airy, the 
present Astronomer Royal, designed the “ Al- 
tazimuth,” and since then the importance of 
Greenwich as a lunar observatory has been 
just about doubled. 


With this instrument and the transit circle 


the Observatory might do all that, strictly 
speaking, comes within its province. The 


whole duty of Greenwich, as defined by Her- 
schel, is “to furnish now, and in all future 
time, the best and most perfect data by which 
the laws of the lunar and planetary move- 
ments, as developed by theory, can be com- 
pared with observation. Mensurative astron- 
omy for practical purposes is the great 
business of Greenwich. 

The Great Equatorial telescope was mounted 
about sixteen years ago, under the direction 
and from the plane of the present Astrono- 
mer Royal. It is the largest instrument in 
the Observatory, and of its kind is one of the 
finest in the world. Its object glass, which is 
thirteen inches in diameter, and has a focal 
distance of eighteen feet, alone cost £4,200. 
The most curious feature in this telescope is 
the clockwork arrangement by which it fol- 
lows any object under examination. It is 
used, as already intimated, chiefly for what 
may be called gazing purposes—such, for 
instance, as the scrutiny of the marvellous 
eruptions on the surface of the sun, or of the 
mountains of the moon, and it is often neces 
sary to continue such observations for hours. 
together. It is plain, however, that if an 
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observer is examining the face of the sun, the 
motion of the earth will gradually bear him 
and his telescope eastward until the great 
luminary is lost to view. He will steadil 
creep out at the western side of the field. 
This is obviated by the operation of a clock 
driven by falling water. ‘This powerful piece 
of mechanism is connected with the great 
iron framework supporting the telescope, and 
just as the earth creeps around from west to 
east, the telescope and all that pertains to it 
is borne round from east to west. Thus, so 
far as the motion of the earth is concerned, 
the sun, moon, or stars, as seen through the 
Great Equatorial, will appear to be perfectly 
stationary. 

We have now seen all the more prominent 
feature: of Greenwich Observatory, though 
there yet remains innumerable objects of the 
utmost interest—rain guages, anemometers, 
hygrometers and thermometers, placed in all 
kinds of positions, and under all kinds of 
conditions. In one room are something like 
a eo ae eg ee 
ters, p ere for the pur of bein - 
ulated, while in a celles cam re ‘the 
Astronomical Observatory is a Magnetic Ob- 
servatory, established for the purpose of as- 
certaining and recording the various phenom- 
ena of the magnetic currents of the earth. 
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NOTICE. 


The friends, of Temperance and temperance action 
will be gratified to know that it has been decided to 
call a special meeting of the representative commit- 
tee of New York Yearly Meeting, for Third-day the 
10th of Second month, at one o’clock, P. M., at the 
15th street meeting-house, to consider what action 
may be taken upon a subject that so intimately con- 
cerns all. J.C. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on Secoud-day evening, Second mo. 2d, 
at 74 o'clock, in Race street Monthly Meeting room, 
to prepare a report to the Quarterly Meeting next 
day. Wu. Eyre, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOABDING-HOUSE. 


The Managers and Canvassing Committee will 
meet on Sixth-day next, Second mo. 6, at four 
o'clock, in Race street Monthly Meeting room. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

Tue Navat Mepicat Rerort (England) contains 
@ fatal case of tobacco-poisoning. A boy who had 
been frequently punished.for chewing tobacco, and 
had often been on the sick list, seems to have 
swallowed two pieces to escape detection. He com- 
plained of feeling sick, went to his hammock, and 
shortly afterwards was heard breathing stentorously. 
When seen by the surgeon, the pupils were insensi- 
ble to light, and the pulse was scarcely perceptible. 
The post-mortem examination revealed two small 
pieces of tobacco in the stomach. 
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In examining the seeds of Larch or Norway 
Spruces, raised on trees growing in American orna- 
mental grounds, large numbers are found to be 
mere shells without kernels. This has beeu sup- 
posed to be owing to some peculiarity of our climate; 
but in a paper recently presented to an arboricul- 
tural society in Scotland, Mr. John Alexander gives 
some curious facts, which seem to show that age has 
much to do with the perfection of coniferous trees. 
His experiments extended over two years, and, as 
both gave similar results, it is probable he is cor- 
rect. He found that 20 cones from a tree 10 years 
old gave 40 seeds; 15 years old, 46 ; 50 years old, 104; 
100, 196. After this the ratio went downward. 
125 years old, 106; 150, 74; 200,50; 250, 13; and 
300 years old trees gave but 10 plants. It would 
thus seem that when a tree has grown about as tall 
as it is likely to grow, it begins to lose the power of 
producing seed.— The Independent. 

Postic attention cannot be too often called to the 
danger of using impure water in households. The 
origin of typhoid fever, which so frequently runs 
through families in city and country, is oftener in 
wells and springs than is supposed. In cities it is 
easy to understand, when aqueduct water is not 
supplied, how wells may become contaminated, but 
for many it is not so easy to see how wells in the 
country, among the hills or in the green valleys, 
can become so impure as to be sources of disease. 

It is said that in the salt mines of Hungary and 
Poland the galleries are supported by wooden pillars, 
which last unimpaired for ages, in consequence of 
their baving been impregnated with the salt. Pillars 
of brick and stone, used for the same purpose, 
crumble away in a short time by the decay of 
their mortar. It is also found that wooden piles, 
driven into the mud of sai marshes, last for an un- 
limited time, and the practice of docking timber, 
by immersing it for some time in sea-water, after it 
has been seasoned, is generally admitted to make the 
timber more durable. External causes of decay, 
such as dampness, may be made inoperative by the 
painting of the wood, but dry-rot takes place, irre- 
spective of the presence of paint, and seems to be 
due taore to beat than to dampness. 

Tue Phyllozera, an insect injurious to the vine, 
has committed such ravages in France, that it is 
estimated that it destroys two-fifth of the produce 
of the ground devoted to the cultivation of that 
plant. The subject continues largely to engage the 
attention of the French Academicians and others. 
One of the observers who has been studying the 
habits of the insect in America says, that the French 
and American insects are the same, but that certain 
varieties of American vines resist its attacks. He 
found in America a species of Acarus which attacks 
and feeds on the Phylloxera, and he thinks in might 
be useful to introduce this into France.—The Friend. 

A Mr. Blackley, in England, has been experiment- 
ing as to the amount of vegetable organisms in the 
atmosphe'e. A slip of glass, coated with a glutin- 
ous substance, was employed for the lower levels, 
and a kite similarly covered for the higher ones. 
Fungoid spores existea in countless numbers. At 
an altitude of about 1,100 feet he estimated the 
probability of there being about 30,000 spores to 
the square inch. One of the most interesting re- 
sults was the discovery that pollen abounds in the 
atmosphere, as well as fungus spores. Near the 
ground he found about 880 grains to the square 
inch; but in the high altitudes it was much more 
abundant. Those who are seeking for fungoid 
matter in the atmosphere must, therefore, be care- 
ful not to confound pollen grains with them.—T7he 


Independent. 





